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JOHN CROOK'S ADVICE TO HIS CHILDREN 
AND GRAND.CILILDREN. 





Believing the following letter contains some 
valuable advice, not unadapted to some conditions 
amongst us, I have transcribed it for the considera- 
tion of those who have the oversight of Friends’ 
Weekly Intelligencer. A Reaper. 

Dear Children,— 

I must leave you in a wicked age, but com- 
mend you to the measure of the grace of God in 
your inward parts, which you have received by 
Jesus Christ; and as vou love it, and mind the 
re of it, you will find a counsellor to in- 

truct you in the way eve rlasting, and preserve 
you out of the ways of the ungodly. 

I have seen much in my days, and I always 
observed that the fear of the Lord God proved the 
best portion; and those that we ilked in it were the 
only happy people, both in this life, while they 
continued faithful, and when they come to die, 
though they meet with many hardships in their 
passage. By experience I can speak it, that the 
ways of holiness afford more true comfort and 
peace to the upright soul than the greatest plea- 
sures this world can afford; the former reaches 
the heart and soul, while the delights of this world 
are but a show, and appearance only, vanishing 
like a dream; and whoever believes otherwise of 
them, will certainly find them to be but lying vani- 
ties; therefore the apostle, Roman vi. 21, might 
boldly put the question to the converted Romans, 
viz: ** What fruit had you then in those things 


Mp you are now ashamed? for the end of 


those things is death.’’ 

The *refore, dear children, be in love with holi- 
ness; make it your companion, and those that 
walk in it: you may find buddings of it from a 
holy seed in your hearts; as you mind the inner 
man, the light will manifest the stirrings of it after 
God, which T felt from my tender years; although 
I understood them not so plainly tll I heard the 
truth declared. 

I advise you keep a pure conscience, both 
towards God and man; for if that be defiled, hy- 
poe risy and formality will deprive you of all com- 
fortal le fee ling of Ga \’s presence ; and the *n dead- 
hess and dryness will be your miserabl aso 

Be care ful h iow you spe nd your seeubens i 
for an account must be given of eve ry idle wo 1 
though few regard it; but foolish jesting and vain 


; 1 
talking are said to grieve the spirit of God: read 


Eph. iv. 29, 30. But improve your time in pray- 
er and religious exercises, &c., and be diligent in 
your lawful callings; for ** ‘The desire of the sloth- 
ful man killeth him.’’—Prov. xxi. 25. 

Be careful what company you frequent; for a 
man is commonly known by the company he 
keeps, as much as by any one outward thing! and 
of your behavior in company; for I have found 
that a wise and sober deporiment adds much to a 
man’s reputation and credit in the world. 

Watch to the light, and its discoveries of good 
and evil, that you may not be ignorant of satan’s 
devices; so the net will be spread in vain in the 
sight of the bird, for watehfulness will make you 
in love with a retired estate; and the more truly 
and perfectly any man knows and understands 
himself, the better discerning will such have of 
other men; as in the beginning, when deep silence 
of all flesh was more iu use, the spirit of discern- 
ing was more common and quicker than since it 
has been neglected; therefore be sure you spend 
your time, at convenient seasons, In waiting upon 
God in silence, though it be displeasing to flesh; 
for I have had more comfort and confirmation in 
the truth, in my inward retiring in silence, than 
from all words | have heard from others, though 
I have often been refreshed by them also. 

Love the Holy Scriptures, preferring them to 
all other books whatsoever; and be careful to read 
them with a holy awe upon your spirits, lest your 
imaginations put constructions upon them to your 
hurt; but exercise faith in the promise of Christ, 
who hath said, ** My s shall take of mine, and 
show thein unto 35 ou.” 

Keep constantly to religious meetings amongst 
Friends; but look to your afiections that you re- 
spect not persons, but the power and life of truth 
from whomsoever it comes; not minding the 
tickling of your affections, but the demonstration 
of the truth to your understandings and con- 
sciences; for that will abide when flashes of affee- 
tions will fade and come to nothing after the words 
are ended, 

Love one another truly, manifesting ygur love 
by good counsel, and being helpful to each other 
upon all occasions; being good examples to all 
you converse with, especially to your children 
and those of your own families; that pride and 
vanity may not be countenanced by you, but 
rather reproved; remembering while they are un- 
der your government, you must give an account 
of the discharge of your duty to God towards 
them. 

Lastly. Be always mindful of your latter end, 
and live as you would die, not knowing how svon 
vour days ‘may be finished in this world; and 
while you do live in it despise not the chastenings 
of the Lord, whatever the y be, he is pleased to 
visit vou withal. [have been afflicted from my 
youth up, both inwardly and outwardly, but the 
God whom I served pr vided for me when all my 
outward relations forsook me, none of them giv- 
ing me any portion to begin the world withal. 

This I speak to let you know I shall leave 
more outw: ardly , even to the least of you, than was 
left me bv all my relations, &c. I need not men- 
tion this sharp ‘affliction, beyond expressien, in 
my old ive, because, in some measure, you know 


it; but I could not have been without it, as the 
Lord hath shown me, or I have seen his wonders 
in the de eps; therefore. I say again, de spise nol 


afflictions, but embrace them as messengers of 


peace to your souls, though displ ising to the flesh. 





These things I commend unto you out of true 
love to your souls, knowing how the vain mind 
of man little regards such advice as this I leave 
behind me; but by this advice I show my true love 
to you all, desiring God’s blessing upon it; to 
whom I commit you all, iny dear chil dren, and 
end my days. 

Your loving father and grand-father, 
JOHN CROOK. 

Hertford, 1mo 1st, 1698-99. 

nitinannilpetlanill 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES—No. 2. 

In the spring of 1843 I accidentally became the 
travelling companion of an inte Dias ao respecta- 
ble citizen, a native of Virginia. He informed 
me that his father died possessed of about 300 
slaves, of whom 30 became his portion by inherit- 
ance. Being convinced of the injustice of holding 
his fellow beings in bondage, he early determined 


to manumit them as speedily as possible after they 
should come into his possession. Accordingly, 
within about a year from that event, without appri- 
sing them of his ultimate intention, he conducted 
them to the Ohio river. But as that was the usual 
route to the Southwestern Slave States, whither 
great numbers were then taken, they had no pros- 
pect but of —s their days in servitude. 

It was a beautiful morning in spring, and the 


flat boat eel conveyed them was gliding gently 


tit 


down the Ohio river, and all nature was r joicing 
in the glad return of the vernal season, when he 
called them around him, aad i‘ g willing to sur- 


prise them with the joyous intelligence, without 
any previous intimation, addressed them thus:— 
‘* You are now all free men and women. I am no 
longer your master. You are at libertv to go 
where you please. You may either land and seek 
employment in the free state of Ohio, or y 


ou may 
1ccompany me to Illit 


iois, Where I will endeavor 
to provide for you and assist you in estab shing a 


comfort ible residence tures had 


been ruminating on the comfortless prospect of 


As the poor cre 


spending their days in slavery, the announcement 
seemed like a dream, a vision of the night. For 
a time they appeared deprived of the power of 
utterance. But after having deliberated and con- 
ferred together, they resolved to accompany their 
benelactor to Illinois, where he settled th men on 


tracts of 160 acres each, and made | roportionate 


provision for the women and childre . And now, 
added he, one of them has a farm of 600 acres, 
well stocked and { hed, and whose word and 
bond will go as { iny Other man’s in the 
county. Another has 300 acre s, and all with few 
or no exceptions are in comfortabl imstan- 
ces. G. I’. 
oneane 
From the America rr Ss I I Arts, 


UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 


We might fill many sheets of this Journal with 


facts of interest regarding the various countries 
explored, the currents and winds of the ocean and 
other phenomena ot rved during a long cruise 
over the wide world; but for the present we yn- 
fine ourselves to extracts from or yt s of the 
observations of ¢ iptain Wilkes on 1! Antarctic 
ice and | nd, and n e particularly on the lation 
of icebergs in those regions, with sional 


notices of connected topics 


The squ rd re n consiste | of the \ _com- 
manded by Capt. Wilkes; the Pe y Capt. 
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Hudson; the Porpoise, by Lieut. Ringgold; the) On the 19th of January the sun and moon both iceberg by the ice anchors. Just at the moment 
Relief, store-ship, by Capt. Long; the Sea Gull, appeared above the horrizon at the same time, when, the anchor having been attached, * the 
by Reed; and the Flying Fish, by Mr. Knox.!and each throwing its light abroad. ‘The moon hawser was passed on board, the ship took a start 
The Sea Gull was lost with all her officers and was nearly full. ‘The sun with his deep golden so suddenly astern, that the rope was literally 
crew off Cape Horn, and the Peacock, on her rays illuminated the icebergs and distant continent, dragged out of the men’s hands before the y could 
return at the close of the expedition, was stranded w hile the moon in the opposite horizon tinged the get a turn around the bits.”’ 
and totally lost on a bar at the mouth of the Colum- vicinal clouds with its silvery light. 
bia River, but her officers and people were all ‘They now encountered icebergs of magnificent 
saved, although with a total loss of every thifg dimensions, one third of a mile long, and one hun- 
but life. dred and fifty to two hundred feet high, with per- 
We now proceed with our citations regarding fectly smooth sides; some were arched and caver- 
the ice and some other topics. In the second nous, the sea thundering into these deep recesses, sides as fenders. In attempting to plant the ice 
cruise towards the South Pole, on the 10th of and the birds flying in and outas in ruined castles, | anchors, the pieces of floating ice ground against 
January, 1840, in lat. 61° 8'S., the Vincennes and abbeys, and natural caverns, ** while here and each other so violently that the boats proved almost 
encountered the first iceberg, the sea water being there a bold projecting bluff crowned with pinna- yymanageable;—but the ice anchors were at last 
at 32°; they were close to it and found ita mile cles and turrets, resembled some Gothic keep. planted, and the hawser hauled taught, and for a 
long, and one hundred and eighty feet high above Every noise on board, even our own voices, Was short time they held fast; but the ice continued to 
water; a second iceberg was discovered at 30 miles, reverberated from the pure white walls, whose ¢loge in rapidly up on them, grinding, crushing and 
and a third at 60 miles south of the first. ‘nese tabular masses resembled the most beautiful ala- carrying away the fenders—when the anchors 
islands were cavernous and fissured by the action baster.”’ ‘If an immense city of ruined alabaster broke loose and the ship drove towards an ice 
of the sea, as if about to be rent asunder, and they palaces can be imagined, of every variety of shape island, vast, perpendicular, and as high as the 
were apparently stratified at a high angle to the and tint, and composed of huge ‘piles of buildings mast-head. ‘The anchors again held for a moment, 
horizon. Many other icebergs of similar char- grouped together, with long lanes or streets wind- but the whole body of ice to which they were 
acter occurred, and as they increased in number ing irregularly through them, some faint idea may) attached came in contact with the m, and the ship 
the sea grew smoother and without apparent mo- be formed of the grandeur and beauty of the spec-' struck quartering upon a field of ice which lay 
oe aden — stopped by . ee tbarrier tacle. ‘The time and circumstances under which between her and the great ice island: bee it proved 
of ice enclosing large square icebergs; the barrier we were threading our way through them, we only a temporary defence, for, grinding along t 
consisted of masses closely pee ked, and of every knew not to what end, left an impression of these ice, she on nearly snail Seetenns einih oe 
variety of shape and size. ‘‘ ‘The night was beau- icy and desolate regions that can never be forgot- with her larboard quarter upon the ice island with 
tiful and every thing iecied sunk in sleep, except ten.”’ a tremendous crash and much damagve—but a great 
the sound of the distant and low rustling of the) Jan. 22. ** It was now during fine ae one and happy rebound, with the aid of the ‘ib and 
ice, that now and then met the ear.” Lat. 64° continued day,” obscured occasionally by snow other sails, carried her clear of the ice island and 
11'S., variation 22° E. The water was of an squalls. ‘The bergs*were so vast and inaccessi- forced her into a small opening—** when, before 
olive green and there were some faint appearances ble that there was no possibility of landing upon! ghe had moved half her length, an impending mass 
of distant land. Barom. 29.20 inches; the air at them.’’ ‘The observations of the Peacock were of ice and snow fell in her wake. Had this fallen 
7 ¥.; water 33° particularly interesting, especially as she was not| only a few minutes earlier, it must have crushed 
The Porpoise in obedience to orders made Mac- prepared beyond what is usual with our vessels of| ihe vessel to atoms!’? As she struck near the 
quarie Island, lat. 54° 44’ S., to look out for sig- war, for the d ingers that were to be encountered, southern termination of the ice island, she was 
nals from the other ships and to leave them in having no planking, extra fastenings, or other pre-| soon clear of it—the ice drifted by an | she could 
turn. A tremendous surf breaking upon a rock- parations for these icy regions. In the same wa- be worked by her sails, But the stormy aspect of 
the sky presented the fear of shipwreck and of 
pe rishing by the water or the cold. But. dinner 


The ship now drove astern into the midst of the 
huge masses of ice, striking the rudder a second 
time, which gave the finishing stroke. ‘lhe wind 
freshening and the floe-ice setting in, the sails 
were furled, and spars rigged down the ship’s 


bound reef, rendered landing all but impossible. ter in which the Vincennes had been embayed, the 
Lieut. Eld and the quarter-master, by plunging Peacock prepared with a line of fourteen hundred 
into the breakers breast high, gained the shore and fathoms, found bottom with five hundred fathoms; was piped as usual, and although the vessel was 
planted the signals, although hone were found. there was § bls ue and slate colored mud; a piece of fast in the ice, they managed by swinging the 
The island is a desolate, inhospitable region, stone was attached to the lead, which had a bruise yards to keep her head in the right direction: but 
inhabited only by birds, especially by penguins. upon it, as if it had struck upon hard rock; the fa was laboring in the swell with the ice grinding 

On the 11th and 12th, lat. 61° 30’ S., long. and thumping against her on all sides, and every 


remainder of the line had evidently lain upon the 


161° 5’ E., the first ice islands were seen; news- bottom. After sailing a short distance the sound- moment something fore or aft was carried awav— 
papers could be read at midnight without artificial ings were three hundred and twenty fathoms, thus eyen the anchors were lifted, coming down with 
light. shallowing one hundred and eighty, and indicating g surge that carried away the eyebolts and lashings, 


Jan. 16 they descried the new continent, and an approach to a shore; he surface temperature 
the numerous proofs presented in detail in the nar- 32°, and that at the bottom 27}; dip of the needle, 
rative leave no doubt that the discovery was real 86° 16’. ‘The feeling on board the ship was that 
and original; it is impossible within our limits to of intense gratification, as it was now considered to 
give the details of evidence; mountains were seen be certain that a terra firma (not an island merely) 
in the distance, over the icebergs which were all had been discovered. 
light and brilliant, and in great contrast; the vicin- 


and left them to hang ‘by the stoppers;—the cut- 
water also was injured, and every timber seemed 
to groan. ‘The dangers that attended the boats 
were likewise imminent; while executing the haz- 
ardous service of fixing the ice anchors they wer 
almost crushed, and Mr. Eld and his assistants 
vi Jan. 24. At a short distance soundings were escaped with the utmost difficulty. 

ity of land was indicated by the flight of birds, found at eight hundred fathoms. ‘The Peacock, At 4 P. M., the ship being fast in the ice and 
with whales and penguins. The Peacock sounded was now approaching to great perils. At8h.30m.'the wind directly in from the seaward, the ice 
with 850 fathoms without finding bottom. The q. y aonetinn to avoid some ice under the! anchors were again run out, and soon after, the 
field ice is composed of a vast number of pieces, pow, the stern came “so forcibly in contact with | ice clearing away from the stern, they were able 
the smallest about 61x feet in diameter, the largest ynother mass of ice, that it seemed from the shock to unship the rudder, and took it on board in two 
sometimes five to six hundred. Most of them, as if it were entirely stove in,” and the rudder pieces, when all the carpenters were immediately 
especially the largest, were covered with about with its appendages was so much injured as to employed upon it. 

eighteen inches of snow. The whole at a dis °c make a considerable angie with the keel, and thus! It soon began to snow violently and their hope 
appeared like a vast level field, composed of s hape- to become entirely useless. of deliverance grew more faint, especially as the 
less, angular masses of every possible figure, en- ‘The ship was now rapidly entering the ice and ship was now forced back into the ice to leeward 
closing here and there a table-topped iceberg, could not be steered by her sails; fresh shocks| and towards the massive walls of the berg; but by 
lhe Vincennes was m: iking rapid headway with were received almost every moment, and every great exertions her head was again pointed sea- 
a heavy sea, when in an instant all was perfectly blow threatened instant destruction. An ineffect-| ward, when they were soon wedged between two 
still and quiet. ‘The sleepers were awakened » ual attempt was made to repair the rudder by large masses of ice. ‘The sea rose—the wind 
the sudden transition, and all rushed on deck, for rigging a stage over the stern, and it was eventu- increased and threatened a gale, and the »y strove 
it was quite evident that they were embayed ally unshipped and hoisted aboard. ‘In the by every means to push the ship forward; but the 
within a line or aoe or ice, and as they were meantime, the position of the vessel was every ice floes were now of large dimensions, and the 
proceeding rapi dly in an impenetrable fog, it was instant growing worse and worse, surrounded as increased sea rendered it doubly dangerous, while 
realized that they might be running to destruction, she was by masses of floe-ice, and driving far-/the heavy shocks made them fear that the ship's 
for the ice was soon made on either tack, and the ther and farther into it towards an immense wall-| bows would be forced i in, and the continual grind- 
rustling sound occasioned by its movement was sided iceberg. All attempts to get the vessel on ing and thumping on the ship was most painful. 
distinctly heard. It cost the Vincennes several the other tack failed, in consequence of her being ‘** The hope of extricating her lessened every mo- 
hours of manceuvring to extricate herself from this so closely encompassed.” ‘They attempted, there-, ment, for the quantity of ice between them and the 
perilous situation. fore, to bring her head round by hanging her to an'sea was increasing, and the ship evidently moved 
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with it to leeward.” This most trying emergency 
was met by Captain Hudson with such coolness, 
perseverance, and presence of mind, as com- 
inanded the admiration and confidence of all, and 
sustained hope when it was almost sinking in 


i . 

On the afternoon of January 25th, the sea 
increased, the ship freque sntily struck, and they 
were fast grin ding away her bows; but the only 
chance was to drive her out, and all th 1e canvass 
was set to ferce her through. By 4 o’clock they 
had passed the thick and solid ice and were in 
clear water, without a rudder, the gripe gone, as 
was afterwards ascertained, the stem ground down 
to within an inch and a half of the wood ends. 

In the meantime the carpenters had repaired the 
rudder—Mr. Dibble haying left his sick bed for 
that purpose, and he and his crew worked twenty- 
four hours without intermission. ‘The rudder was 
again shipped, and being hung by the only two 
braces that remained, they escaped from a bay 

about thirty miles in extent by the only remaining 
opening, which was not more than a quarter of a 1 


mile wide: this they passed at 2 P. M. in a snow jj 


storm, *‘ and felt grateful to God for their provi- ¢ 


! 
dential escape. 


THE PAST. laid out with his own hands, a large garden, con- 
taining six or seven acres, comprehending a varie- 
ty of soils and situations, which he soon furnished 
with an abundance of the most curious and beau- 


“Thou hast my better years— 

Thou hast my earlier friends—the good—the kind; 
Yielded to thee, with tears, 

tiful vegetables, collected in his numerous excur- 
sions in different parts of the cour try, from the 
loridas to the Canadas. Botany being his fa- 
vorite pursuit he soon made such proficiency in 
it, that the great Linneus said in one of his let- 
ters, that he was one of the greatest natural bota- 
nists in the world. His progress in botany, natural 
All vp: ae : history and philosophy, attracted the notice and 
SS Le See Pe SRD Sage esteem of the principal literary and eminent char- 
Thou givest them back—nor to the broken heart. — America; oe whom were J ss Lo- 
5 gan, F Dr. Franklin and Dr. Kennersley of 
Philade Iphia, Dr. Colden of New York, and Dr. 
Beauty and excellence unkn Clayton of Virginia; and introduced him to the 


Earth’s wonder and her prid correspondence and friendship of Peter ( 


mn ; ‘ 
The venerable form—the exalted mind, 


My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back—yearns with desire inte nse, 
And struggles hard to wring 


Thy bolts apart and pluck thy captives hence. 


In vain—thy gates deny 


Nor to the streaming eye 


In thy abysses hide 
n—to t/ 
Yollinson, 
= Esq., which continued for nearly fifty years, and 
terminated only with life; Lord Patre, Dr. Del- 

lenius, Dr. Hill, Gronovius, Po lauteue, Professor 

Goodness, to be interesting, must be humble, R oe Sir Hans Sloane, Mr. Catesby, Dr. Fother- 
nodest, unassuming; not fond of show; not wait- gill, Mr. Wrangle, &e., arity ferulahed him with 
ng for great and conspicuous occasions; but dis- such books, pl hilosophic: il apparatus, &c., as his 
losing itself without 


Are gathered—as the waters to the sea. 


- _ +2ee- 


labor, and without design, genius and situation required, thereby lessening 


in pious and benevolent oflices, so simple, so mi- the difficulties with which he had to struggle in a 


The ship was so thoroughly crippled as to be nute, so steady, so habitual, that they will carry newly-settled country, and promoting the object 


unseaworthy, especially in such 


a dangerous ser- a conviction of the singleness and purity of the 


which his benevolent mind had contemy lated, in 


vice, and it was very wisely resolved to return to heart from which they proceed. Such goodness communicating his discoveries and collections to 


the north and find at Sidney, in 


arefuge and the mean 
| 


s of making repairs. 


Australasia, both is never lost. 
mility which encircles it; just as the lights of to be employed i 


It glorifies itself by the very hu- Europe. ‘These communications occasioned him 
collecting whatever was new 


Even this condensed abstract will fully justify heaven often break with peculiar splendor through and curious, to furnish and ornament the European 


the conclu 

were the dangers and difficulties from which the 
Peacock, by the admirable conduct of her officers 
and crew, directed by the consummate seamanship 
of her commander, was enabled, at this time, to 
escape. ‘There still remained, however, thousands 
of miles of a stormy ocean to be encountered, with 
a ship so crippled as to be hardly capable of work- 
ing, and injured to such an extent in her hull a 


to be kept afloat with difficulty.’ 


l'o be continued. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
AN EXTRACT. 
“In urging the importance of the intellectual 
studies. | would not detract in the smallest mea- 


sure, from » surpassing value of woman’s first 


great requisite—a gentle temper, a kind and lov- 
ing ‘, Let it not be suppose d that the soft 
and fem e qualities are incompatible with men- 
tal viror, cultivated even to the hei rhis of science: 


that the powerful of thought are one and ter- 
riblee—and that woman must be weak to be good 


and kind. 1 would have her posse ssed of the 
pri le without the vant y of intelleets—ambilious 
of knowled not fi » sake of display, or the 


desire of shining in conversation—but for its own 





ss to herself, of use- 
In disposi- 
tion, | would have her affecti mate and mild: slow 
to re f and ready to forgive. ‘That amiableness 
which is constitational is not a vir/wes—but our 
1 is due to that equable good humor, re- 
suliing not from natural deficiency of sensibility 
or passion, but which is the habitual triumpa of 
positive virtue at dd 


Sake, as a means of hapy 


| si ihe Wilco iaiia cal ave a to her 
fult sto t e who are cear to her 


cultivated sense over the weak- 


nesses of mere mows nature. In femper, with- 
out gloom or melancholy, let her be serious and 
reflec > chee fal or play ful perhaps, but never 


frivolous. ‘Vhat ready enthusiasm and quick ex- 
citement of gentle sympathies and generous feel- 
ings, which are moved more slowly in the sterner 
nature of man, are woman’s chief attraction.— 
Let her manners be unobtrusive and modest; and 
if endowed with native talent or acquired science, 
let not the wealth of her mind be anxiously pro- 
} 


duced —to humble ignorance or aw iken envy; but 


i 
suffer it to be discovered by the few who can do 
it justice.” 


ing remarks of Capt. Wilkes: —**Such the cloud which threatened to obscure them.— 


gardens and plantations with the productions of the 
Channing. New World. 
pursuit of science procured him fellowship in 
BARTRAM, many literary and scientific societies in Europe, 
as those of London, Edinburg, Stockholm, &c.; 
ind at last he was appointed American Botanist 
John Bartram, the celebrated self-taught philoso- to George the Third, which appointment he 
Ag and botanist, was born in 1704, at Darby, in continued ull his death, in September, 1779, in 
s the county of Chester, (now Delaware,) Pennsy|- the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
vania. His grand-father of the same name, came He employed much of his time in excursions 
over from Derbyshire in England, with the ad- through the provinces then subject to England; 
herents of William Venn in 1682. Early in life chi fly in autumn, when his agricultural 


His industry and success in the 


———_——_——_+ @ @@ >» --— -—— - 


The self-taught American Botanist. 


avocae- 
he manifested an ardent thirst for knowledge; but tions le ast require d his presence at home. The 
the great distance from Kurope, then the seat of obj ct of these journeys was to collect rare and 
arts and sciences, and the infant state of the culo- nondescript vegetables, fossils, &c. His ardor 
ny, rendered it difficult to obtain even a moderate was such, that at the age of seventy he made a 
education. ‘I'he difliculties of his station, how- journey into East Florida, to explore the natural 
ever, yielded to the resources of his own mind, productions of 
and intense application. Associating with the the native Indians were atten 
most respectable characters, he obtained the rudi- ger and difficulty, and in the different parts of the 
ments of the learned languages, which he studied country, from the shores of Lake Ontario and 
with extraordinary industry and success. So Cayuga to the source of the river St. Juan, con- 


iat country. His travels among 
o S 


le l with ¢ 1uch dan- 





rs 


earnest was he in the pursuit of learning, that he tributed through his hands to enrich and embellish 


seldom sat at his meals without his book; his vie- the grounds and forests of Europe with elegant 


shrubs, plants, and useful and ornamen- 


y 
= 


tuals being often in one hand, and his book in the flowerin, [ 

other. He had an early inclination for the study tul trees. 

of surgery and medicine, and acquired so much [le was an ingenious mechanic. ‘I house 
knowledge, as to administer great relief to the in- in which he lived he built himself, after quarry- 
digent and distressed in his neighborhood: and as ing the stone; and he was often his own m ison, 
most of his remedies were drawn from the vege- carpenter, blacksmith, &c., and generally made 


table kingdom, he had an opportunity to prosecute his own farming utensils. 
the study of botany, which was his favorite subject llis 
together with natural history. Breda husbandman, Erect and slender, of a sandy complexion, and 
he cultivated the ground as the principal means of cheerful countenance, with an lemnity, 
supporting a large family, and attentive to the his manners were modest and gentle. Amiable 
economy of nature, and observing her minutest of disposition, and liberal in mind, he was a lover 
operations, he prosecuted his labors as a philoso- of charity and social order; and active and tem- 
pher. When ploughing or sowing his fields, or perate, he always maintained a plentiful table; and 
mowing his meadows, his inquisitive mind was annually, on New Year's day, he gave an enter- 
exercised in contemplating the vegetable system tainment at his own house, consecrated to friend- 
and animated nature. ship and philosophy. He was an advocate for 
He was the first American who conceived and hberty; and born 
carried into effect the design of a botanic garden, Friends, he led a peaceful, useful, and pious life. 
for the reception and cultivation of American vege- - 
tables, as well as exotics, and of travelling for the 
acquisition of them; ad for the purpose of aceo Saxon word women, says that woman 
paing this scheme, he purchased a plantation in is the last most jferfeect work of God, ladies are 
a de} lightfui situation on the banks of the Schuyl- the productions 


Kill, about five miles from Philadelphia, where he! maids. 


1 ‘vv? . 
stature was rather above the middle size. 


+~w2eoe>r — - 


/ 


IVomen an Ladies.—Some one who pref rs 


' —S 
Mie the goou old 


f silk worms, milliners and dress 





ind educated in the S ty of 
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From the American Daily Advertiser. 
THE ORPHAN’S VIGIL. 


“J will cry unto thee, when my heart is overwhelmed.” —Ps. 
lxi. 2. 


While silence reigns o’er scenes around, 

And darkness spreads a veil profound 
On objects now at rest; 

While many an eye is closed in sleep, 


Thus let me pensive vigil kee Ps 


Nor shall my couch be prest. 


Twelve gloomy months have o’er me roll'd, 
Frequent my sorrows have 
In awful hour, 
At such an hour, my parent « 
I sunk exhausted by her sid 
When she was call’d to bliss. 


The tones of midnight die away! 

And scarce succeeds the zephiyr's play; 
The stillness can be felt! 

Oft have I heard the solemn chime 

Proclaim the steady lapse of time— 


And oft a suppliant knelt 


To lift to Heav’n my anxious eyes; 
That time might fit me for the skies, 
To breathe a fervent pray ";: 
Direct my aim to worlds of ligh 
Nor longer grope in mental nig 


A prey to wret« 


O, may this scene my soul in 
To languish for that holy fire 
Which burns with purest flame, 
And lights those hearts involved in shade, 
To feeble hope gives heave nly aid 


To seek a nobler name: 


A name inscribed on ample page, 

Whose lustre not revolving age— 
Eternal lapse—can steal. 

Mingled with names from distant climes, 

Redeem’d by Heav'n in various times, 


Impress’d by Love’s pure “ seal.” 


“First born” of God! Yes. “His are known”— 


A “Church” triumphant ’round the throne, 
Gathered from nations far: 

“ Kindreds and tongues” may there be told, 

Guided to Him, like seers of old, 


Who witness’d Bethlehem’s Star. 


O, sainted mother! thou art there! 
If thou can hear a daughter’s pray’r, 
Or look from realms of light, 
To bend thy eye from scenes above, 
Or int’rest feel in former love— 


My guardian be this night. 


Yes! treasur’d deep in Memory’s cell 
Shall be the day,—though sorrow swell 
To think of loss like mine, 
When sickness seized on all I priz’d, 
And though to yield thee up advis’d— 


4 > 
O! how could I resign 


Bending beside thy couch I knelt, 
And more than anguish deep I felt 

To see thee waste away; 
To mark that burning fever rage, 
Nor find the healing art assuage, 


Nor give to hope one ray. 


My pray’rs for longer life were vain— 
And thy lov’d form was rack’d with pain— 
And ev’ry moment found 
The pow’r of death creep o'er thy frame, 
And o’er thy limbs a chillness came! 
The thread was near unwound. 


er the last sad hour had come, 
hy soul triumph’d o’er the tomb, 
I heard thy pray’r for me; 


y accents biand, 


essure « 


yw that thou art ¢ 
118s wide wor! 
Its stormy \ 

mn moment 

thee I m \ 


Resigned, lik 
For then I saw 
Support thee 
our came, 
Pour’d in th 
“He mad lay vod it cness” calm; 


Lis nai 


oe 
Ut as 


Prais’d ever 


r the death the Righteous die! 
‘heir comfort springs from God on high! 
That consolation thinc 
Dear sainted spirit! now remov'd 
From all that pain d.—and all belov’d, 


Imperfect love—lke min¢ 


Alas! how many a moment's past 

Since Anguish saw thee breathe t! y last, 
That Memor idly tells 

Of conduct which oppress’d thy soul— 

Of pride, disdaining thy control! 


With grief my bosom sw 


O, could I call thee from the dead, 
Perhaps my heart repentant led 
Might show obedienc 
Il iply my future life should prove 
A brighter flame—a warmer love, 


Affection ever new. 


Since pray’rs of mine cannot restorc 
T ] ‘ ‘ . > ’ 
The loss I mourn; if sorrow pour 
Some uscless tears for thee— 
Forgive, lov’d spirit! errors past, 
Nor longer Jet them shadows cast; 


Thy pardon seal in ine 


Each scene around thy mem’ry gives; 
In yonder chair, thy form still lives; 

That well known seat restores 
Thy tender look—thy anxious sigh— 
That taught thy daughter lessons high! 


In vain my eye explores. 


This silent chamber, dark and drear; 
Alas! no more thy voice I hear, 
Nor real face I see; 
Yet why repine—that thou in peace 
Hast laid thy head where sorrows ccase— 


Where pain shall never bi 


Perhaps in loving kindness thou 
May’st watch thy daughter, even now, 
. A messenger of grace— 
To teach me Folly’s wiles to shun, 
And so my ¢ arthly course to run, 


That I thy steps may trace— 


May join thee in those realms of joy 
Where everlasting hymns employ 

The souls redeem’d by Love, 
To swell the triumphs of his name, 
Who from those scenes of glory came, 


That we might rise above 


The fogs of earth—delusion’s snare 
Nor suffer vain and worldly cares 

To lead our hearts away; 
That we might praise him as our King — 
To him our choicest off’rings bring, 

And own his sov’reign sway. 


Then may his glories bright reveal 
Their radiance pure—my spirit steal 

From every ubject low 
That thou in me may’st see a stem 
Of virtue live!—a brilliant gem 


In living lustr 


Darkness yet reigns—to me the hour 

An emblem gives of transient pow’ 
These sh 

The light of morn this 

The sun appear in heav'nly 


And natu 


So human woe may rend awhil 
The sorrowing heart, nor hop 

‘he hours of ment 
tut days will come of brighter hue, 
Affliction feel a solace new 


Which spring beyond the tomb. 


O parent lov’d! Thou spirit dear! 
Deign now thy daughter's pr Ly"! to he 
Thy influence near her b 
To guide her heart in Virtue’s road, 
To lead her to thy blest abode, 
Forever join’d to thee! 


EMMELINE 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 27, 1845. 
The nature of inward evidence or the means by 
which the human mind arrives at a knowledge of 
Divine things, and of the duty which it owes to 
God, is, of all subjects, the most interesting. We 
‘are perfectly aware that many men of superior 
‘minds, (so esteemed at least by the world,) confi- 
idently maintain that tliere is no such thing as this 
kind of evidence, and thatit is the extreme of folly 
land absurdity to suppose that the Divine Being 
jcondescends to hold immediate communication 
lwith the soul of man. Now, we would ask, in 
lwhat consists the absurdity of this idea? Why 
lshould it appear unreasonable in the view of a 
lrational mind that he who created man and en- 
dowed him, not merely with an animal body, but 
|with the noblest intellectual faculties capable of 
j}almost unlimited expansion, should refuse to con- 
| fer with him in any other way than indirectly, or 
|through the medium of his corporeal senses? If 
man were a creature only of this earth; if he had 
no aspirations which lead him to look fora higher 
| state of existence, and which render him dissatis- 
ified with his present mode of being, we could 
|easily conceive that the views of our sage philoso- 
|phers, as above stated, were not without founda- 
‘tion. In this case, man would be resolved into a 
| being but very little superior to the beasts that 
|perish, only possessed of higher instincts and 
finer sensibilities. We perceive then to what a 
|conclusion the sceptics in immediate Divine reve- 
lation are necessarily driven; the absurdity would 
seem at last to be wholly on their side. But we 


reasoning to establish the fact that the human 
mind is furnished with direct, inward evidence by 
| whieh it is instructed in a certain knowledge of 
\its duty. ‘This is one of those propositions which 
lit is the most difficult to demonstrate by any for- 


imal or regular mode of argument, because it 


} 
j 
i“ not dependent on speculation, or abstract 
| 








involves an axiom, or self-evident truth. Any 


nerson who examines critically the operations that 
: : 
are going on in his mind, and who attends to his 


consequent feelings, will be led irresistibly to con- 


lude that he possesses within him a wonderful 
principle of intelligence which is wholly distinct 
pr / 

from himself, and which his reason and under- 


} 


standing assure him, beyond any possibility of 
doubt, is of a Divine nature and origin. 4 


— - 
imagination; call it the moral sense; call it the 
2 
tion, or give it any other appellation 
1 of ye 
| charac- 


is cannot in the ieast alter its rea 


teem of him who has 


experienced its operations. He has an evi lence 


it in the « 


dermine 


h no reasoning can disturb, no 


within him whic 


sophistry can we iken; and this evidence is con- 


tinually increasing in brightness in proportion as 
the duties which it unfolds are steadily performed, 
» that in the beautiful metaphorical language of 
scripture, ** the light of the moon will become as 
the light of the sun, and the light of the sun seven- 
fold as the light of seven days.” 
ut the inquiry will naturally arise, and it is 
one that has occasioned much doubt and perplexity 
to the youthful mind, why so many who profess 
to have a great deal of this inward evidence, be- 
tray so much inconsistency in their opinion and 
conduct. In answer to this question, it may, in 
» first place, be observed, that the human mind 
is very weak and subject to innumerable biases 
arising from passion, wrong inclination, outward 
circumstance and condition, and a great variety of 
similar causes which either render it inattentive to, 
or lead it to misinterpret the evidence that is pre- 
sented. In the next place, it may be remarked, 
that we are not to be determined in this matter by 
the action of others—but to bestow the utmost 
care and attention on the sensations that are taking 
place in our own minds; for these, if impartially 
considered, will exhibit to us our inward condition 
with a force of conviction which we shall find it 
impossible to withstand. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties and objections that have been urged 
against the certainty of inward persuasion, we will 
venture to affirm, and we have no doubt that thou- 
sands are prepared from their own experience to 
support us in the assertion, that the evidence by 
which outward objects are made known to the 
bodily senses is not more clear or satisfactory than 
the inward evidence furnished to the mind in rela- 
tion to spiritual things. ‘This being the case, it 
would appear strange that any one should fall into 
a mistake on this point, or be at a loss to compre- 
hend his duty. But there is nothing at all wonder- 
ful in this; the plainest proofs are thrown away 
upon him who, either from passion or prejudice, 
When the mind 


is constituted a judge in its own cause it is apt to 


is resolved not to be convinced. 


consult its own inclinations, and whatever be the 
nature of the evidence, to decide in favor of its 
own wishes and preconceptions. It requires 
indeed, a great deal of honesty and moral courage 
to give a full and an impartial consideration to the 
And 
yet there are no other means of improvement; for if, 


through a feeling of self-love, we shut out this kind 


impressions that are made upon the mind. 
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of evidence, we shall continue to be ignorant of 


ourselves, and of the duties in which we should 


be engaged. 


But even persons sincerely desirous 
of being rightly instructed sometimes fall into 


‘ 


error, while endeavoring to ascertain their proper | 


line of action. An excessive anxiety to know 


what their duty is, occasionally surprises them 


into acts which experience demonstrates were the 
result of a too ardent and hasty temperament of 


min l. 


‘There is scarcely any thing more unfavor- 
ible to a sound decision in matters of this kind, 
than an over anxious or disturbed state of mind. 


When the surface of the stream is ruffled, the J 


objects on its banks are reflected in irregular and 


distorted sh pes and in a confused relation to each 


] 
| 


other—so it is with the mind when it is thrown 


into a state of agitation. Lvery tliing is out of 


place; a mass of incongruous images is presented 
to the view; the original object, whatever it may 
have been, is almost entire y lost sight of, and 
something having little or no resemblance to it is 


adopted in its stead. In this way many mistakes 


happen, and all for want of a calm and patient state 4), 


of mind in which, as in a mirror, every object is 


beheld in its true light. We might indicate many 
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LE CE A: A 


‘ at, t fishing for whi ; not pursued by any other 
\bout 60,000 tons of yed from 
ne, in the fishing business, and this business is 
portant ind extens tt y ports 
An ‘ } nd Rockport. M c } cis y been 
lented demand for a t tint icester. 
vy, far and near, has n traversed in quest of 
nav been bre tt it I » Pro- 
Some of ur largest g ts are 
{ As h i - , en 
them 1s 40 ¢ s.— Bos ( 
‘ A Sea 5 t t has been seen 
‘ , Conn., and ¢ Mr. C. D. By 
yard the Albatross, \ i ‘ t of 
\ } s .— The ‘ rtiser t pier 
t i i vania Gea ‘ i in | Iphia, 
ily Ll, L756 
( an Po 0) . ; 
Phila I y 14, 1755. ¢ 
It ha » been found very inconvenient to | ns con. 
r i 1 trade, that the mati trom * Philac phia to New 
sets out but one ! t di the winter 
t is to give not t t New | mail 
th go once a we the year round; whereby 
may be carried on, and answers obtained to 
tween Philadelphia 1 Boston in three we s, 
ised in the winter tor re six weeks. 


Wituiam Frankuin, Comptroller, 


Factory Girls.—Louisa B n wove, week before last, 

t the mills of the Griswold Ma turl Company, 
Coleraine, 2142 yards of cotton cloth, and received for 

e 86 50, S san Stic ey and Charlotte Newcomb 

in the same time 2008 each, and received for 


ime $6 each. Louisa Brattok and Elvira Marcy wove 


same time 1974 yards each, receiving for the 


same 





sources of error of a similar nature, but this would 9° 59, making 10,106 yards of cloth » by five hands 
; : Young farmers d mecl , before you 
be unnecessary. Although the human mind is ,. ting, jest ait Wown and cyvher cut the difference of 
liable to various modes of deception, there is no profit between this and the yarn of simpering misses, with 
» : wels in hand, loitering on t oman, or gadding 

real cause of alarm or distrust on this account. , eet Soe thet ! — Greenfield _D 
Iie who is honest and assiduous in his inquiries,) J;on Mines of N ae e it stated that there is 
and who attends carefully to the evidence thiat is nt iron ore im one n in Newcomb, Essex co., 
Se N. Y., within two hundred fect of the surface, to make 


furnished, will be able to detect every thing of a 
false character, and to discriminate, with great 
nicety and accuracy of feeling, between truth and 
The 


human mind, as determined by the rule of inward , 


error. consideration of the state of the @ 


evidence, is a beautiful and sublime exercise of the 


ohty millions cubic feet of iron! Within two miles of this 


re are two other mines 1 is extensive, and at these 

s the or may be qui out in the « 1 day, like 

gst ! What mal mines still n é valu- 

, that they are in the tof a wild woods, 

nd situated directly upon a great water power! Pennsyl- 
nia must look out for a rival ; 


Yankee Enterprise —The town of Rome, in western New 








»s| Vo ontaintinge a population of over 5000. } hye } 
understanding; and, let us add, the most beautiful *°‘ ws ' r O00U, has been built 
; : P 7 > by factories tor m ing paddies and oars rom the ash, 
and sublime in which it can be engaged. He who thousands of which are shipped by almost every vessel for 
if England, France, G any, Prussia, Swe Russia, and 
devotes himself earnestly and habitually to this (°S'*" - the E ‘| aggre gery e ( ee 
< ’ ? #8 : : . rnout all the fast. ne Junks oF t inese are 
kind of study, Will SOOM Giscover that he 1s In the w all managed by American oars, and 1] ll boats of 
high road to perfection; that the path of glory and eae \ tow FeO : rprise of 
. the pe pple of this vi 
immortality is open before him. He will notfail — qy, Mosquito—An exchange paper says, an infallible 
to recognize the solemn and interesting fact, that preventive againt the attacks of readed insects is th 
e e -« ° - . il of Penny-r yal crop f w anpile t the clothing 
a andl thes » ineni , a Py a 
there is a spirit in man, and that the inspiration |. 6 hair will keep them at b ht. Trvit 
of the Almighty giveth him an understanding.”’ Persons already suffering under mosquito bites, will find 
; , relief from the appli m of hartshorn to the wounds, 
Ile will perceive that the evidence here contended : cake 
for is the highest rule of action to man; that it is FOREIGN ITEMS. 
the law of Divine Grace established for the gov- A favorable cha: the weather had removed much of 
. : a bint fear with regard to the grain crops, and the excitement 
ernment of the human mind; that it is the founda- Sey eat, OS ; at 
i hac een ¢ i : ic tnreatenin weather, had 
tion of all right knowledge in Divine things; that, very mach subsi 
in sl t, it is th vital and a rit l The political news from England is unimportant. The 
n short, it 18 the vital and essential principle ol Queen is on the cont t easure. At Jatt 
Christianity—‘* THE TRUE LIGHT THAT ENLIGHT- mts she had reached tive place; and 


ENETH EVERY MAN THAT COMETH INTO THE WORLD.” 


+~seer 





A Stated meeting of the Association of Friends for Pro. « 
moting the Abolition of Savery, &c., will be held on Fourth ' 
day evening next, the Ist proximo, at half past seven o’clock. 

JACOB M. ELLIS, Bias "04 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, ¢ Clet’s- 
— a—n@eieaee = 
RECORD OF NEWS. 

The Eastern Fisheries —Some idea of the very extensive 
interests of this Commonwealth in the fisheries, may be 
learned from this fact, that there is empl yed this y' ir, 
from the port of Glouceste c. 120 vesse ls, manned by over 
1000 men! This fleet is principally engaged now in mack. 
erel fishing. Gloucester probably has nearly double the 
interest in that business of any place in the Union, and it 
is in fact becoming the great mackerel market for the 
country. It will be also for other kinds of fish, particularly 


German life contribut 





sidence the into the manner 
. family visit t nything else. The social ease of 
to thi t effect. B ls were held to 
y the dancing- to be a state wonder to the vulgar. 


rite 
[he most public p it Was 


0 t in annual fete, in which the 
rirls and boys of t t 1 were the chief actors. ‘The royal 
arty were to leave Gotha on their return, on the 2d instant, 
and expected to arriv t Antwerp on the 6th, and pass 
thence in the Vict ind Albert steam yacht, to the Isl 


of W ight. 


I'he engrossing top! 


in England, was the rumored wa: 
between the United States and Mexico, 

Immense inundations have happened in Hungary, and 
have done immense damage as well as caused an extensive 
sacrifice of human lift 

The ancient town of Tervonia in Hungary, has been 
reduced to a heap of ruins by fire. 


The distress in Poland is extreme. The poor people pene- 


trate in crowds into our province Insterburg,) and fall on 


the fields of peas and potatoes; the peas are unmediately 
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devoured raw; the stalks of the potatoes are cut down, and 
boiled and eaten in the field. A detachment of troops has 
been sent to protect the frontier.—Prussian paper. 


The crop in Switzerland is said to be a failure. 


Asia Minor is at the present moment suffering all the 
horrors of a famine. For the last two years the crops have 
failed, and water is so scarce that the quantity required for 
the consumption of a small family costs an enormous sum. 
The exportation of corn has been prohibited after the 15th 
of August, excepting in the case of contracts previously 
entered into. 


Religious Disturbance in Germany, &c. &c.—The reli- 
gious movement which took place last year in the Roman 
Catholic Church, in consequence of the exhibition of th 
Holy Coat at Treves, has lately been advancing with very 
great rapidity in most of the German states M. Ronge, 
the principal leader of the movement, has prosecuted his 
crusade against Popery without meeting with any personal 
violence, even in the Catholic provinces; but on the Yth, his 
denunciations of Rome led to acts of outrage, fr the 


Catholics of Halberstadt, which were not suppressed before 


m 


blood had been shed, and various disturbances committed. 


From the New York Sun Extra. 

The new Clipper ship, Rainbow, Capt. Laud, arrived 
here this afternoon at 3 o’clock, from China, 5th June. 

The Friend of China of May 31 contains the annexed 
details of a dreadful fire in Canton: 

Conflagration in Canton.—On Sunday afternoon a fire 
broke out in a theatre within the walls of the city; it has 
been the cause of a melancholy loss of life, as well as the 
destruction of much property. 

The theatre formed the centre of a square, to which there 
was only access by one narrow lane. After the fire was 
observed the audience endeavored to escape by the lane, but 
unfortunately the crowd from without were trying to force 
their way into the square, and prevented a large number of 
those who were within from obtaining egress—the two 
bodies appear to have got jammed, the greatest confusion 
prevailing. 

It is supposed that upwards of cight hundred lives were 
lost by the fire, the falling timber, or borne down by the 
crowd and suffocation. ‘The bodies are so horribly mutila- 


ted their friends cannot recognize them; in consequence of 


this, hundreds lay unclaimed, and the worst consequences 
are to be apprehended from their exposure in such a climate 
at this season. 

We have had a call from a gentleman who left Canton 
on Tuesday evening, who has favored us with further par- 
ticulars. By the Mandarins books, the total number killed 
is 1257, including 52 male and female actors; the wounded 
are estimated at 2100. 

On Monday—the day after the fire—part of the ruined 

yall fell and killed thirty more, wounding several others. 

It is rather remarkable that thirty years ago a similar 
accident happened at the same theatre. At that time the 
authorities forbade dramatic performances by the inhabit- 
ants; the present company are outside people. It is antici- 
pated that an edict will be issued, strictly prohibiting all 
such exhibitions in future. 

The authorities have purchased 400 coffins for the bodies 
that have not been claimed, and they will be interred imme- 
diately. A large portion of the dead are females; and it is 
feared that not a few were murdered by the robbers that 
infest the city on purpose to obtain their bracelets and other 
ornaments. 

an earth- 
quake, which demolished about ten thousand houses, killing 
upwards of four thousand people. 


From Honan province there are accounts of 


the par- 


Circulars, with 


ticulars, were selling in the streets of Canton. 
nannies 
ASTRONOMY. 

The study of nature is directly calculated to 
exalt our conceptions of its Almighty and Allwise 
Author, while it gratifies a laudable curiosity to 
learn the operations and laws of physical creation. 
Intelligence is given us, that we may learn not 
only to direct our conduct in the world and to pro- 
vide for our welfare, but that we may search after 
and learn something of the attributes of Him who 
made and governs all; that we may discern in th 
visible creation, the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of the invisible Creator. 

No one who contemplates the number, magni- 
tude and harmonious revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, can escape the conclusion, that an infinitely 
i] 


powerful and intelligent Being direets them in their 


courses, by laws which he has established. ‘*An 


indevout astronomer is mad.”’ 
or deficient in 


And an athe ist Is 
inary powers of 
For this stupendous universe, whe 


insane, the ord 
intellect. 


variety, order and harmony reign, there must be a 


cause, ‘That cause is essentially different from 
inatter, and is possessed of power and intelligence 
without limits, or is infinite. ‘he study of astron- 
omy is particularly favorable to excite sentiments 
of piety, and to beget feelings of reverence and 
admiration towards our great Creator. ‘* The 
heavens declare the glory of God’’: and the firma- 
ment of stars and planets shows the work of an 
infinite and designing mind. 

‘There is reason to believe that astronomy was 
studied by the antediluvians. It is certain that 
this science was cultivated in western and central 
Asia; within two or three centuries after the flood. 
Noah, probably, communicated some knowledge 
on this subject to his descendants. ‘There was an 
ancient tradition that the patriarch Abraham was 
somewhat acquainted with this science; and it is 
evident that Job, a little later, was not ignorant of 
it. It is also matter of history, that the people 
of India understood astronomy to some extent, 
eighteen hundred years before the Christian era; 
which earries us back to near the time of Abraham. 
It has always been supposed, that Noah or Shem, 
and some of their descendants went eastward from 
the Euphrates, and settled in India. 

But it is probable that the knowledge of the 
ancients, as to the science of astronomy, was far, 
very far, less than that possessed by those at the 
present day, who have made the subject their par- 
ticular study. ‘The improvements of a La Place 
and a Bowditch are immeasurably in advance of 
the Chaldean or Indian astronomers. For many 
ages, superstitious bigotry was a fatal hindrance to 
the study of astronomy and geography. It was 
considered a deadly heresy, and blasphemy, to 
believe that the earth had a rotary motion, and 
that the sun did not move round the earth and 
perform a revolution in twenty-four hours; and yet 
this would have been far the greatest of all mira- 
cles. 

The discoveries of the great Newton, who was 
a sincere christian, as well as a profound philoso- 
pher, served to remove most of the objections to 
the present received theory, and to show the 
cause of the order and harmony of the planetary 
motions. Hlis doctrine of gravitation, of the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, explains the revo- 
lutions of the planets, and of their regular move- 
ments in their several orbits, where they travel 
without being diverted from the path in which 
they proceed. 

This sublime science is so interesting and so 
elevating in its effects, that it has been much cul- 
tivated in modern times. ‘There are several trea- 
tises on the subject, designed to facilitate the labors 
of the students in this br No one 
be equal to those great 
mentioned; but enough may be 
acquired even by a cursory perusal of common 
works on the subject, to answer the moral pur- 
poses which a knowledge of the science is caleu- 


inch of physics. 
perhaps may aspire to 


names above 


ted to promote; to afford proofs of the infinite 
power and intelligence of the divine Author of the 
universe. ‘The study of only elementary works 
on the subject, and an acquaintance wiih the great 
principles and outlines of the science will be sufli- 
cient to expand and elevate the mind, and to direct 
it to proofs entirely overwhelming of an intelli- 
gent, designing mind; and furnish arguments to 
show that he is as beneficent as he is powerful 
and wise. 


For Friends’ Week]; ligencer. 
THE VEGETABLE ‘TAQUA PLANT. 
I was shown a few days since a couple of speci- 


’ 


mens of the fruit obteined from the tree that yields 


the Vegetable Ivory; one of the nuts h 


ad been cut 


open transversely and turned in a cylindrical form, 


whi very 


in appearance was beautiful, resem- 


bling the Elephant Ivory, except being consider- 
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ably whiter in color. Perhaps the following ex- 


tract from the Pharm. Journ. and Trans. may be 
interesting to the readers of the Intelligencer. 


é: &. E. 

This tree, which resembles a palm, grows in 
the hot low valleys of the Peruvian Andes. ‘The 
fruit at first contains an insipid and limpid fluid, 
with which travellers quench their thirst; after- 
wards the liquid becomes milky and sweet, but 
increases in consistence tll it becomes solid as 
ivory. ‘The taste varies; if the fruit be cut off 
while soft and filled with fluid, the liquid be- 
comes sour if kept long. Of the nuts the inhabi- 
tants form handles for knives, spindles, and other 
ornaments, which are whiter than real ivory, the 
color and hardness of which they retain, provided 
they be not kept too long under water; but even 
then, when dried, they again become white and 
hard. 

The Indians cover their cottages with the largest 
leaves, and the English manufacture all kinds of 


faney articles with the nut, which in color super- 
sees the elephant ivory. 


aoc 
REFORM OF CALENDAR. 

An instance of that curious kind of arbitrary 
regulation, which occasioned so much alarm and 
disturbance in Europe in less instructed days, has 
recently occurred in the remote latitude of the 
Philippine Islands, without any recorded opposi- 
tion. ‘lhe 3lst of December, 1844, was violent- 
ly suppressed, by authority, at Manilla, for the 
reformation of its calendar. It appears that, by a 
strange peculiarity, this calendar has been always 
a day in arrear, relatively to those of Macao, Ba- 
tavia, and other adjacent colonies; and that pecu- 
liarity is explained as follows;—Magellan, the 
discoverer of the Philippines, arrived there by 
the way of the Pacific ocean, after having passed 
through the Strait, at the extremity of Southern 
America, to which he has left his name. Having 
thus made, since his departure from Spain, more 
than vorld, and taken no 
reckoning of the difference of nearly seventeen 
hours in the astronomical time, produced by the 
difference of longitudes—it has happened that 
subsequent voyagers coming to Manilla by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and expecting to land there 
on a certain date, as per the log on board, have 
been surprised to find themselves ashore one day 
of the week and year earlier than their cal: ulation. 


half the cireuit of 


1 
tie 


‘To remedy the inconveniences arising out of this 
variation, the Governor-General and Archbishop 
determined that the 30th ef December in | 


st year 
should be immediately followed by t 


ie Ist of 
new Manilla Cal- 


January in the present, in the 
endar.—Living ee. 
iid meat 
RECEIPT FOR LOWNESS OF SPIRITS. 

** One ounce of the seeds of resolution proper- 
ly mixed with the oil of { coi 
nto this a large spoon! 
disul very 


ol UY, ° 


00 science— infuse 
lof the salis of patience— 
j j composing plant called 
s’ woes, which may be found in every part 
of the garden of life, growing under the broad 
es of disguise—add a small quantity, and it 
will greatly assist ts of patience in their 
operation—gather ful of 
with a syrup made of 

—and if there can be ob- 
true friendship, you will 


fice 


carefully 


leay 
a hat 


the blossoms of 
hope—sweeten the w/ 
the balm ( f Prov dent 
tained any of the seed 
have the most valu: 

ministered—b 


that can be ad- 
ut you must be very careful to gath- 
er the true seed, as t a weed that very much 
resembles it called se/f-inferest, which will spoil 
the whole composition. Mix all these ingredients 
well together, and make them up into small pills, 
called pills of comfort—take one night and morn- 
ing—and in a short time the cure will be effectual- 
ly completed.” 
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GERMAN SCENERY. 

The following extracts from the accounts of the 
Queen of England’s visit to Germany, are inter- 
esting from the descriptions of scenery and objects 
they incidentally give: 

‘‘From moment to moment, during the drive 

to the station, you observe the 
its exquisite tower piercing far into 
architectural grace—so light, 

y airy, yet withal so perfectly and massively pro- 
p wriioned—so elaborate in its sculpture, its ranges 
of galleries and pillars, its tracery and fretted work, 
gradually, as the eye follows its arrow-like ascent, 
becoming more and more slight, but not less beau- 
tiful, until sky 5 neil the irregular 
outline of the sculpture, and through the Gothic 
tracery of the windows—the whole finally melting 
away into the clustered pinnacles which crown 
the whole. 

On the top of this glorious tower waved the 
standards of Engl ind and Belgium. Now a flag 
on achurch tower is no very remarkable object, 
wut the cathedral tower of Antwe rp is sui generis. 
ro plant a flag-st iff there is a work of skill and 
You cannot ascend the giddy summit by 
the ordinary means of winding staircases. After 
reaching a certain height the internal means of 
ascent cease, and if any one wishes to mount still 


we m the Quay 
athedral, w ith 


a sky » aA Mo lel ol 


you see the blue 


daring. 


higher among the topmost pinnacles he must clam- | 


ber up on the outside from pillar to pillar—placing 
light ladders from stage to stage—toiling upwards 
from one mass of sculpture to another—a feat 
which only a Quasimodo could possibly accom- 
Now the Qnasimodo of Antwerp, who 
rand occasions mounts to the very summit 
of the tower to arrange matters for the display of 
bunting, is on old sailor of the port, who under- 
takes the task for the remuneration of four frances. 
I saw him on Saturday night at his work. ‘The 
streets, despite the rain, which was falling fast, 
were cro veal with gazers, watching the little 
dark speck which wound and climbed, and strug- 
gled from peak to point, and from pinnacle to 
pinnacle, scaring = jackdaws from their snug 
nests among the sculpture, until, from change in 
the disposition of the flag-staff, it was evident that 
the object had been achieved and the nautical 
Quasimodo had fairly won his four franes. 

As soon as twilight began, the massive outline 
of the antique city of Cologne was traced dimly 
on the darkness. Lines of twinkling brightness 
were seen‘stealing like liquid gold along its front, 
as houses became illuminated. It was but a few 
minutes that passed before the whole mass shone 
with light, developing the outlines of the architec- 
ture, and indicating in bold and bright relief upon 
the sloom beyond the great features of this part of 
the city. AA little longer, and the lines of bright- 
ness might be seen shooting across the Rhine, as 
the illumination was communicated to the bridge 
again a little longer and the fefe du pont 
on the opposite bank to Cologne was kindled up 
into brilliancy by the same almost magic influence. 
Running along the shores of the river the eye per- 
ceived the twinkle of the almost innumerable 
lights on either side, dotting the darkness like dia- 
monds, till the line of arrowy silver was lost in 
another and a greater blaze of splendor on the 
upper part of the river, about a mile and a half 
above the Bridge of Boats. ‘The surface of the 
river blazed too with artificial lights of dazzling 
brillianey, and on the eastern shore along the 
banks, besides the lamps that twinkled from the 
masts of every vessel lying along side, the hotels 
were all lined in front with little globes of exqui- 
site transparency, in colors of more than Chinese « 


hieh. 
pil {} 


upon @ 


of boats: 


variety. ‘The whole vast space thus framed in 
light, sparkled and twinkled like a firmament. 
This was beautiful in the extreme, but it was to 


be succeeded by what was far more grand and stri- 


king. A rocket from the upper end of the river 
in the direction of Bruhl, made the thousands of 
spectators who lined the shores and crowded the 
windows of the houses aware that the approach of 
the Queen might soon be expected. Other rock- 
ets from the Bridge of Boats immediately answered 


the signal, and in a minute or two after, a large 
steam vessel (the Princess of Prussia, belonging 
to the Dussel lorf Company) was seen gliding 


slowly up the Rhine in the direction of Bruhl, her 
masts bearing signals of various colors, and her 
cabins and saloons literally a blaze of light. 
ets of all the most brilliant colors shot up instan 
taneously from all parts of the horizon, forming, 
as they bent gracefully towards a centre in the 
high upper air, a canopy of brief splendor. 
“Wednesday, Aug. 13. This afternoon the 
Queen and suite, accompanied by the King of 
Prussia, left Bruhl for Cologne, in order to see 
the Cathedral and some few other of the remarka- 
ble sights of the city. By an order from the 
authorities, which was previously promulgated in 
the papers, a procession was formed of the Dom- 
bau-Verein, a committee for superintending the | 
completion of the Cathedral, together with the 
workmen employed under them. ‘They formed 
in a long line, two or three abreast, in a smal! 
square near the Cathedral, so that when the Royai 
party came up they were ready to precede them. 
[he carriages drove slowly round the area in 
which the Cathedral stands, the Queen being thus 
enabled to see the full beauty of the structure, 
which, although, as every reader knows, it is ! 
unfinished, is nevertheless magnificent. When 
it is entirely finished, which now, after a lapse of 
nearly three centuries and a half, seems probable, 
it will be the most splendid and perfect specimen 
of Gothic architecture in the world. As it stands 
now, there is a melancholy grandeur about the 
edifice. ‘The great design of the architect in the 
whole building is marked out with tolerable clear- 
ness, but nearly all that is necessary to give it an 
ensemble of architectural beauty is unfinished. 
The great tower, which is a miracle of lightness 
and elegance for so gigantic a mass, was to have 
been 500 feet high, but it is cut short at about 
160. It was to have had a companion tower of 
the same height, which, however, was not even 
commenced. From the top of one of the towers 
the Royal flag waved, and singular to say, from 
the crane which was left by the workmen at the 
top of the tower when the work was left unfin- 
ished in the very early part of the 16th century. 


Rock- 


” 


When the Cathedral was illuminated on Tues- 
day night, the effect, as seen from the river, was 
imposing and brilliant, but seen from a nearer 
poit of view, exquisitely beautiful. It was lit, 
not merely with plain but with colored lights, and, 
by a little skill, a general color was suffused over 
the building, a sort of pink with a glare of bright 
orange thrown on it. All the exquisitely delicate 
tracery of the architecture was thus brought out 
clearly, and the building looked more airy and 
elegant even than by day. It looked as if it were 
m: de of very thin trans| parent stone, and lit from 
within. The whole was beautiful in the extreme. 

As the Queen now passed round the Cathedral 
a vast crowd of persons lined the way. ‘They « 
behaved with the utmost decorum. As soon as 
the circuit of the exterior had been made, the { 
Queen and the other distinguished personages left 
their carriages and entered the Cathedral. The 
bells were set tolling at the time, and their blended 
tones, more deep, and at the same time more soft 
than those of the finest organ, produced the grand- 
est harmony conceivable. ‘The choir of the Cath- 
edral is remarkable as one of the perfect 
specimens of Gothic architecture extant. Here 
also is the famous shrine of the three Kings of 
Cologne.” 


most 





LORD ROSSE’S TELELCOPE. 
At a late meeting of the British Association for 


the advancement of Science, Sir J. Herschell, in 


the introductory address, thus speaks of the above 
specimen of art. 
‘The last year must ever be considered an epoch 
1 Astronomy, from its having witnessed the suc- 
cessful completion of the Earl of Rosse’s six feet 
reflector—an achievement of such magnitude, both 
in itself as a. means of discovery, and in respect of 
the difficulties to be surmounted in its construction, 
(difficulties which perhaps few persons here pre- 
sent are better able from experience to appreciate 
than myself,) that I want words to e ress my 
admiration of it. I have not ” self 
tunate as to have witnessed i ® perform ince, but 
from what its noble constructor has himself in- 
formed me of its effects on one particular nebula, 
with whose appearance in powerful tel 7 I 
am familiar, | am prepared for any statement 
which may be made of its optical capacity. What 
may be the effect of so enormous a power in add- 


bee n so ior- 


ing to our knowledge of our own immediate neigh- 
bors in the universe, it is of course impossible to 


conjecture; but for my own part I cannot help con- 
templating, as one of the g 
‘overy with such an instrument, those marvellous 
nd ee bodies, or systems of bodies, the 
nebule. By far the major part, probal ly, at least, 
nine-tenths of the nebulous contents of the heavens 
consist of nebule of spherical or elliptical forms 
presenting every variety of elongation and central 
condensation. Of these a great number have been 
resolved into distinct stars, and multitude 
more have been found to present that mottled ap- 
pearance which renders it almost a matter of cer- 
tainty that an increase of optical, power would 
show them to be similarly composed. A not un- 
natural or unfair induction would therefore seem 
to be, that those which resist such resolution do 
so only in consequence of the smal|ness and close- 
ness of the stars of which they consist; that, in 
short, they are only optically and not physically 
There is, however, one circumstance 
which deserves especial remark, and which, now 
that my own observation has extended to the ne- 
bulz of both hemispheres, I feel able to announce 
with confidence as a general law, viz: that the 
character of easy resolvability into separate and 
distinet stars, is almost entirely confined to nebule 
deviating but little from the spherical form; while, 
on the other hand, very elliptic nebul, even large 
and bright ones, offer much greater difficulty in 
this respect. ‘The cause of this difference must, 
of course, be conjectural, but, I believe, it is not 
possible for any one to review seriafim the nebu- 
lous contents of the heavens without being satis- 
fied of its reality as a physical chara 
bly the limits of the conditions of na mical sta- 
bility in a spherical cluster may be compatible 
with less numerous and comparatively larger in- 
dividual constituents than in an elliptic one. Be 
that as it may, though there is no doubt a great 
number of elliptic nebula in which stars have not 
yet been noticed, yet there are so many in which 


rand fields open for dis- 


a vast 


nebulous. 


Possi- 


the sy have, and | the gradation is so insensible from 
the most perfectly spherical to the most elongated 


lliptic form, th: at the force of the general induc- 
tion is hardly we akened by this peculiarity; and 
for my own _ I should have little hesitation in 
admitting all nebula of this class to be, in fact, 


converies of stars. And this seems to have bee: 
my father’s opinion of their constitution, with the 
very peculiar looking objects, 

all opin 
Now, among all 


exception of certain 


on must for tl 


respecting whose nature 


present be suspended. > won 


ders which the heavens present to our contempla- 


tion, there is none more astonishing than such 
imilies or communities of st 


is either insulated 


close compacted f 


forming systen from all others 
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or in binary connection, as double clusters whose 
confines intermix, and consisting of individual 
stars nearly equal in apparent magnitude, and 
crowded together in such multitudes as to defy all 
attempts to count or even to estimate their num- 
bers. What are these mysterious families? Under 
what dynamical con ditions do they subsist? Is it 
conceivable that they can exist at all, and endure 
under the Newtonian law of gravitation without 
perpetual collisions? And, if so, what a problem 
of unimaginable complexity is presented by such 
a system, if we should attempt to dive into its 
perturbations and its conditions of stability by - 
feeble aid of our analysis. ‘The existence of 
luminous matter, not congregated into massive 
bodies in the nature of stars, but disseminated 
through vast regions of space in a vaporous or 
cloud-like state, undergoing, or awaiting the slow 
process of aggregation into masses by the power 
of gravitation, was originally suggested to the late 
Sir W. Herschell in his reviews of the nebule, by 
those extraordinary objects which his researches 
disclosed, which exhibit no regularity of outline, 
no systematic gradation of brightness, but of which 
the wisps and curls of a cirrbus cloud afford a not 
inapt description. ‘The wildest imagination can 
conceive nothing more capricious than their forms, 
which in many instances seem totally devoid of 
plan, as much so as real clouds—in others offer 
traces of a regularity hardly less uncouth and 
characteristic, and which in some cases seems to 
indicate a cellular, in others a sheeted structure, 
complicated in folds as if agitated by internal 
winds, 

Should the powers of an instrument such as 
Lord Rosse’s succeed in resolving these also into 
stars, and, moreover, in demonstrating the starry 
nature of the regular elliptic nebula, which have 
hitherto resisted such decomposition, the idea of a 
nebulous matter, in the nature of a shining fluid, 
or condensible gas, oat of course, cease to rest 
on any support derived from actual observation in 
the sidereal heavens, whatever countenance it may 
still receive in the minds of cosmogonists from the 
tails and atmospheres of comets, and the zodiacal 
light in our own system. 
its being ever given to mortal eye to view aught 


that can be regarded as an outstanding portion of 


primzev val chaos, be dissipated, it will by no means 
have been even then demonstrated that among 
those stars, so confusedly scattered, no aggregat- 
ing powers are in action, tending to draw them 
into groups and insulate them from neighboring 
groups; and, speaking from my own impressions, 
I should say that, in the structure of the Magel- 
lanic clouds, it is really difficult not to believe we 
see distinct evidences of the exercise of such a 
power. ‘This part of my father’s general views 
of the construction of the heavens, therefore, being 
entirely distinct from what has of late been called 
** the nebulous hypothesis,’’ will still subsist as a 
matter of rational and philosophical speculation— 
and perhaps all the better for being separated from 
the other. 


+22e > ———- 


A CHEAT UN 


A most curious and laughable circumstance 
happened at one of the Madonna churches in Lis- 
bon. There was worshipped in one of these 
churches an image of the Virgin, which was held 
in the greatest repute by the inhabitants, in con- 
sequence of the numerous miracles said to be per- 
formed by it in former times. The priests thought 
that making this image speak in favour of their 
patron, Don Miguel, would be an irrefutable argu- 
ment with the people for his pretensions. With 
this intention a novena was ordered in honour of 
the image, and the church splendidly dec 
for its celebration. ‘The people assembled 
crowds from all parts of the city, to pay 


‘MASKED. 


rated 
in 


j; 
their de- 


But though all idea of 


voirs to the Virgin, and to hear the panegyric 
preached in her honour. The preacher, after enu- 
merating the many benefits, spiritual and tempo- 
ral, which the people derived from their devotion 
to the queen of heaven, and after relating the 
many miracles performed by the image then and 
there worshipped, turning toward the image it- 
self, and casting himself on his knees befose it, 
(in which idolatrous act he was imitated by his 
audience,) he addressed to it a fervent prayer for 
the good of the church, and implored it to mani- 
fest by a miracle, whether she was well pleased 
that Don Miguel should reign over the kingdom 
1 of Portugal. ‘The image, mirabile dictu! at the 
conclusion of this fervid ap peal, bowed its head 
in sign of assent three times in succession, before 
the eyes of the assembled multitude, all of which 
with one voice, simultaneously cried out—** A 
miracle! a miracle! long live Miguel I., the cho- 


sen of the Virgin, and the be loved of heaven ‘’’! 


This miracle was repeated frequently on the fol- 
lowing days of the festival, and in presence of a 
still greater concourse, aitracted by its fame, 
which spread in an incredibly short time, not 
only through Lisbon but th rough the greater part 
of Portugal. It was even repeated by the Mi- 


guelite officers to their soldiers at the head of the 


ranks, and had, as it was intended, the effect of 


exciting theiteal in the cause of the petty.tyrant; 
as Miguel proved himself to be for the compara- 
tively short time that he was in possession of the 
usurped throne. 

The last day but one however of its acting, was 
destined to open the eyes of the people, and to 
give them an idea of what priestcraft is capable, 
in order to arrive at its ends. At the close of the 
sermon, and when the preacher turned, as usual, 
to apostrophise the image, and to implore it to 
signify its pleasure and assent to Miguel’s 
meut by moving the head, as it had done the seven 
preceding days, since the commencement of the 
novena, the image retained its inanimate position 
to the great disappointment of the people, whose 
expectations were so highiy wound up, and to the 
consternation of the priests who were privy to the 
cheat. The request was repeated with some ad- 
ditional flowers of rhetoric from the preacher, and 
the most stunning vociferations from the people; 
but all in vain; the image neither moved its head, 
nor changed its position. At length, on the 
preacher’s repeating the request the third time, 
and hinting that the Virgin was angry on account 
of the presence of some freemasons, who mingled 
through curiosity among the crowd of worshippers, 
a voice was heard issuing from the inside of the 
image, and complaining|) y crying out, ‘* It is not 
my fault that the Virgin does not move her head, 
for I have pulled the cord ull it broke, and what 
can | do more?’’ ‘The voice was distinctly heard 
by every one; but the speaker was invisible. At 
last, one of those who were present more courage- 
ous than the rest, attempted to approach the image, 
but was repulsed repe vatedly by the priesis, who 
well knew the consequence of ‘the disc ‘overy; but 
being seconded by some others equally desirous ; 
of unravelling the mystery, he at le ‘ngth succeed- 
ed in coming close to it, and on removing the 
folds of the garments, with which such like im- 
ages are decked out, he found an opening in the 
side, large enough for the admittance of a full 
grown boy, whom he pulled out from the viscera 
of the Virgin, and who was immediately recogniz- 
ed as the nephew of the bishop, placed there by 
his uncle; for what purpose, it does not require an 
extraordinary degree of acuteness to guess. ‘The 
whole secret was now explained; the people met 
the discovery with the ridicule it so well merited, 
and little was wanting that they did not massacre 
on the spot the impostors who got up the cheat. 
These thought it their best plan to consult for 
their own safety by fl 


govern- 


ight, which they immediate- 
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ly made good through the doors of the sacristy, 
amid the hisses and curses of the infuriated popu- 
lace.—Six Years in the Monasteries of Italy. 
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Cause of Sound in Thunder.— Thunder is one 
of the consequences resulting from lightning, and 
lightning appears to be occasioned by the combus- 
tion of some of the inflammable particles of air: 
or, according to more recent opinions, of a con- 
densation of r erial matter conducing to electricity, 
by which, in either case, a vacuum is created.— 
The surrounding atoms which remain uninfluenc- 
ed by this change, being forced together by the 
whole weight of “the atmosphere, g greatly constrict 
each other; but their elastic nature causes them 
immediately to expand, and by this enlargement 
their sonorous property is acquired. A centrifugal 
force being thus established, it acts in all direc- 
tions alike; but as the circle extends, its propulsive 
power becomes gradually diminished till at last 
its pressure is no longer felt, or sound created,— 
The rumbling noise of thunder is produced by 
that portion of the sonorous circle which strikes 
upon the earth, whence it becomes condensed; 
and being intercepted in its upward course by 
dense masses of vapor, it is again reflected, and 
this alternate motion and reverberation continue, 
until the interruption ceases, or the original force 


is exhausted. Echo is occasioned also | y rever- 


beration from one cloud to another. 
Webster's P rinciples « 


of Sound. 


Oregon.—The Encyclopedia Britanica, sev- 
enth edition, 1842, contains an article on Oregon, 
by John Francis Smith, as follows: 


‘Oregon Territory, a vast extent of country, 
belonging to the United States of North America, 
and situated to the west of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is bounded on the north by the British and Rus- 
sian possessions, the limits of neither power hav- 
ing been very clearly fixed. On the west it is 
bounded by the Pacific; on the south by Mexico; 
on the east by the stupendous ridges of the Roe tky 
Mountains, situated in the territories of Arkansas 
and Missouri. It may be assumed between forty- 
first and fifty-fourth parallels of north latitude and 
the thirty-fourth and forty-eighth meridians of west 
longitude. 

‘This region is claimed by the United States on 
the ground of priority and discovery, examination 
and occupation. It was certainly first discovered 


by the Spaniards, but they made no attempt either 


to explore or settle it. Its re-discovery belongs 


to Gray, an American, who entered the mouth of 
the Coleabia in 1790-91, the river being called 
afier the’ship he commanded. Subsequently it 
was explored by navigators belonging to Great 
Britain and the United States.’ 


—_ “~7ee 

Simplicity and True Greatness.—The more 
I see of the world, (says a modern writer,) the 
more I am satisfied that simplicity is inseparably 
the companion of true greatness. I never yet 
knew a truly great man—a man who ove riopped 
his fellow-men—who did not possess a certain 
playful, almost infantile simplicity. True great- 
ness never struts on stilts, nor p lays the king upon 
the stage. Conscious of its elevation, and ‘know- 
ing in what that elevation consists, it is happy to 
act its part like other men, in the common amuse- 
ments and business of mankind. It is not afraid 
of being undervalued for its humility. 
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